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The Chinese Civil War 


Mr. MacNarr: With the Peace Conference going on at the 
present moment in Paris and with a war going on in China, the 
problem of the Chinese civil war is one which is attracting a great 
deal of attention and one which may attract more attention than 
it is at the moment. 

American marines fought Chinese Communists this past week. 
Yesterday, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist gov- 
ernment’s planes bombed the Communist capital of Yenan. A 
few days ago Cardinal Tien, the new cardinal of China, made, 
or is supposed to have made, a remarkable statement to the ef- 
fect that the third world war of the twentieth century should 
occur at once. He said that he thought it better to have it now 
than to have it ten years hence. A few days ago Mme Sun Yat- 
sen, the widow of the founder of China’s Republic, made a public 
statement to the effect that reactionaries in China are inciting 
war between America and Russia. She called upon the American 
government to withdraw American troops.’ 


*Mme Sun Yat-sen, in a statement on July 22, 1946, called for the with- 
drawal of American forces from China and asked that no more loans be made to a 
government which is not reorganized or truly representative. She declared that 
the civil war, although undeclared, had already begun. She said, in part: 

“Why do the reactionaries inflame a war which they cannot win? Because 
they hope civil conflict in China will incite war between America and the 
U.S.S.R. and thus, at least, crush the Chinese Communists. 

“The American people, who are our Allies and have long been our friends 
must be told that this is the road to disaster. They must be told that American 
reactionaries are teaming up with Chinese reactionaries, each encouraging the 
other. They must be told that the presence of United States armed forces on 
Chinese soil is not strengthening peace and order among the Chinese people. 
They must be warned that loans should be given only to a reorganized and truly 
representative government. They must be told that if America makes it plain she 
will not supply munitions or military equipment, there will be no spreading Chi- 
nese war. I appeal to our American friends. I appeal to the major parties, to all 
other parties and groups to form a coalition government at once. 

“We are threatened by civil war into which reactionaries hope to draw Ameri- 
ca, thus involving the whole world. Such a civil war, though undeclared, has 
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The question naturally arises whether there is a Chinese civil 
war in progress. The question equally arises of whether Mme Sun 
Yat-sen is justified in making the appeal to the United States 
which she has made. Americans are asked the question, and 
should be asking themselves universally the question, of whether 
American policy and American action are at the present day in 
China sound or mistaken. What do you think about this ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Situ: That is a complex question. You asked, first of 
all, if there is a war in China and, second, if what we are doing 
about it is the right thing. In answer to the first question I would 
say that there is a civil war in China. So far it is a war more of 
tactics and ideas than it is of bullets and ambushes, but it may 
grow into the other almost at any moment. And, on the second 
one, the problem arises of whether we should follow Mme Sun 
Yat-sen’s advice and withdraw American aid to China. My 
answer to that is a categorical “No,” for we are pledged legally 
and morally to sustain and to aid the government of China. I 
think it highly suspicious that it should become the world-wide 
Communist party line suddenly to get the United States out of 
China as rapidly as possible. I am deeply suspicious of that as 
one tactical offensive in this ideological civil war. 


Mr. MacNair: Stein, do you agree with Smith’s arguments 
and conclusions? 


already begun. This calamity must be stopped in its beginning. The present crisis 
is not a question of who wins—Kuomintang or Communist. It is a question of 
the Chinese people, their unity, liberty, and livelihood. It cannot be settled by 
balancing armed forces or bargaining for this city and that territory. Not party 


rights but human rights hang in the balance..... ” (New York Times and New 
York Herald Tribune, July 23, 1946). 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasie. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Mr. Srein: I certainly do not. As you recall, President Tru- 
man, on December 15, last year, made a statement on American 
policy toward China which, I think, was the ideal statement on 
that matter. He said that he wanted a strong, united, and demo- 
cratic China, but there was no mention whatsoever of support- 
ing, by means of arms and all sorts of other supplies, the un- 
popular dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek against the wishes of 
the majority of the Chinese people. 


Mr. MacNair: Was it not implied, though, that the govern- 
ment of China, whether it is strong and whether it is united, is 
the government which the United States envisages in the unpre- 
dictable future as the one which will receive American aid? 


Mr. Stern: It was, but, at the same time, the press made it 
extremely clear that a government which was to expect help from 


2 President Truman’s statement on China, of December 15, 1945, said: 

“The government of the United States holds that peace and prosperity of the 
world in this new and. unexplored era ahead depend upon the ability of the 
sovereign nations to combine for collective security in the United Nations 
Organization. 

“It is the firm belief of this government that a strong, united and democratic 
China is of the utmost importance to the success of this United Nations Organi- 
zation and for world peace. A China disorganized and divided either by “eae fe 
aggression, such as that undertaken by the Japanese, or by v olent internal strife, 
is an undermining influence to world stability and peace, now and in the future. 

“The United States government has long subscribed to the principle that the 
management of internal affairs is the responsibility of the peoples of the sovereign 
nations. Events of this century, however, would indicate that a breach of peace 
anywhere in the world threatens the peace of the entire world. It is thus in the 
most vital interest of the United States and all the United Nations that the 
people of China overlook no opportunity to adjust their internal differences 
promptly by methods of peaceful negotiation. 

“The government of the United States believes it essential: (1) That a cessa- 

ion of hostilities be arranged between the armies of the national government 
and the Chinese Communists and other dissident Chinese armed forces for the 
_ purpose of completing the return of all China to effective Chinese control, in- 
cluding the immediate evacuation of the Japanese forces. (2) That a national 
conference of representatives of major political elements be arranged to develop 
an early solution to the present internal strife—a solution which will bring about 
the unification of China. 

“The United States and the other United Nations have recognized the present 
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America would have to carry out democratic reforms and would 
have to unify China. It is also clear today that the promises 
Chiang made to this effect have been all broken and that his 
dictatorship, instead of having been eased up in the meantime, 
has only been tightened. The concentration camps are still 
working at full speed, quite as much as they are in Nazi Ger- 
many. Freedom of speech does not exist; elections have not taken 
place; and it is a fact which I think is now generally recognized 
among China experts that the Fascist dictatorship of Chiang 
Kai-shek would not survive more than a few months if the 
American military support were withdrawn from it. 


national government of the Republic of China as the only legal government in 
China. It is the proper instrument to achieve the objective of a unified China. 

“The United States and the United Kingdom by the Cairo declaration in 1943 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by adhering to the Potsdam declara- 
tion of last July and by the Sino-Soviet treaty and agreements of August, 1945, 
are all committed to the liberation of China, including the return of Manchuria 
to Chinese control. These agreements were made with the national government 
of the Republic of China. 

“In continuation of the constant and close collaboration with the national 
government of the Republic of China in the prosecution of this war, in conso- 
nance with the Potsdam declaration, and to remove possibility of Japanese in- 
fluence remaining in China, the United States has assumed a definite obligation 
in the disarmament and evacuation of the Japanese troops. Accordingly the 
United States has been assisting and will continue to assist the national govern- 
ment of the Republic of China in effecting the disarmament and evacuation of 
Japanese troops in the liberated areas. The United States Marines are in North 
China for that purpose. 

“The United States recognizes and will continue to recognize the national 
government of China and co-operate with it in international affairs and specifical- 
ly in eliminating Japanese influence from China. The United States is convinced 
that a prompt arrangement for a cessation of hostilities is essential to the effec- 
tive achievement of this end. United States support will not extend to United 
States military intervention to influence the course of any Chinese internal strife. 

“The United States has already been compelled to pay a great price to restore 
the peace which was first broken by Japanese aggression in Manchuria. The 
maintenance of peace in the Pacific may be jeopardized, if not frustrated, unless 
Japanese influence in China is wholly removed and unless China takes her place 
as a unified democratic and peaceful nation. This is the purpose of the main- 
tenance for the time being of United States military and naval forces in China. 

The United States is cognizant that the present national government of 
China is a “one-party government” and believes that peace, unity and demo- 
cratic reform in China will be furthered if the basis of this government is broad- 
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Mr. Smitu: That is precisely the point at which I am driving. 
It will not survive if we withdraw our aid; and it is good Russian- 
Communist tactics at the present time to try to get us to with- 
draw our aid so that we can collapse the government of China. 
And I do not believe in the collapse of the government of China 
at the present time for the sake of policies of the Kremlin. 


Mr. Stein: The Chinese people, I believe, are entitled to a 
government which they like. They have made it plain, so far as 
it was possible for them under the present circumstances, that 
not only the Chinese Communists but also the democrats, mem- 


ened to include other political elements in the country. Hence, the United States 
strongly advocates that the national conference of representatives of major 
political elements in the country agree upon arrangements which would give 
those elements a fair and effective representation in the Chinese national govern- 
ment. It is recognized that this would require modification of the one-party “‘po- 
litical tutelage’ established as an interim arrangement in the progress of the 
nation toward democracy by the father of the Chinese republic, Doctor Sun 
Yat-sen. 

“The existence of autonomous armies such as that of the Communist Army 
is inconsistent with, and actually makes impossible, political unity in China. 
With the institution of a broadly representative government, autonomous armies 
should be eliminated as such and all armed forces in China integrated effectively 
into the Chinese National Army. 

“Tn line with its often expressed views regarding self-determination, the 
United States government considers that the detailed steps necessary to the 
achievement of political unity in China must be worked out by the Chinese them- 
selves and that intervention by any foreign government in these matters would 
be inappropriate. The United States government feels, however, that China has 
a clear responsibility to the other United Nations to eliminate armed conflict 
within its territory as constituting a threat to world stability and peace—a 
responsibility which is shared by the national government and all Chinese 
political and military groups. 

“As China moves toward peace and unity along the lines described above, the 
United States would be prepared to assist the national government in every 
reasonable way to rehabilitate the country, improve the agrarian and industrial 
economy, and establish a military organization capable of discharging China’s 
national and international responsibilities for the maintenance of peace and 
order. 

“Tn furtherance of such assistance, it would be prepared to give favorable con- 
sideration to Chinese requests for credits and loans under reasonable conditions 
for projects which would contribute toward the development of a healthy 
economy throughout China and healthy trade relations between China and the 
United States.” 
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bers of the various parties in the Democratic League, vast num- 
bers of nonparty patriots, and the liberals in the Kuomintang 
itself want a coalition government in which all those parties par- 
ticipate and in which the Fascist wing of the Kuomintang has no 
more to say. 


Mr. MacNarr: The question, however, as I see it, is largely 
one at the moment, from the point of view of the interest of the 
American people, of whether American policy in itself is good 
(and we would probably agree that basically it is a good policy) 
but, also, of whether the policy which is being carried out in 
action coincides with the policy which was put in the form of 
words. 

It seems to me, as an analyst of American policy over a 
period of years, that while the fundamentals of American policy 
with respect to China are sound and have been essentially sound 
for the last one hundred years, nevertheless, there is ground for 
questioning whether the actions of the Americans in supposedly 
implementing that policy are sound or, whether, on the other 
hand, consciously or unconsciously, we are intervening in China. 
It seems to me that the question of American intervention in a 


state which is now supposed to be a sovereign state is extremely 
important. 


Mr. Smiru: I agree with that perfectly, but the whole point 
which I am driving at is that the implementation of Ameri- 
can policy in China is not going to be carried out by the aban- 
donment of China at this point. What we need is a more vigor- 
ous type of intervention, not merely the stationing of a handful 
of marines, who are there, after all, under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, but the actual extension of solid aid to the government of 
China. I mean aid in the form of large-scale loans, military ad- 
visers, economic help, and putting pressure on the government 
of China to democratize. We want to do that, and that is what 
Truman said we were going to do. We are not going to do it by 
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running away from China and selling China out to the Com- 
munists. 


Mr. Stein: I am afraid that you are improving on President 
Truman’s statement. 


Mr. Situ: I would not do that, Brother Stein, you know per- 
fectly well, but it can be improved upon. 


Mr. Srein: I do not think that it can in this case. I thought 
that it was an excellent statement. 


Mr. Smitu: So did I. 


Mr. Stern: But the point is this: Any amount of help which 
may possibly be given to China is fully deserved by the Chinese 
people. It should be given, as President Truman made it clear at 
the time, only to a truly coalition government of China, to a gov- 
ernment which will really democratize the country. 

But there is another point I would bring out. It seems that 
you are arguing from the point of view that it is in the interest 
of the United States to prepare for a possible conflict with Russia 
by supporting the Chiang Kai-shek government. I think, by 
acting that way, you would do the American nation a very bad 
service, because I do not believe for a moment that an artificial- 
ly supported Chiang Kai-shek government will ever be able to 
be a support for the United States in case of a war with Russia. 


Mr. Situ: That is true. 
Mr. Stern: It would be a very great liability. 


Mr. Situ: That is true, but, at the same time, a completely 
Russian-dominated China would be a very considerable liability 
to the United States. I am not thinking now about a military 
war at all. I am thinking about the ideological struggle—and we 
are in that, you know. We are in a struggle here of two compet- 
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ing systems of politics and economics; and I think that we have 
to take our choice in China of which side we are going to back. 


Mr. Srern: But I do not believe for a moment that the with- 
drawal of American troops from China and the policy outlined 
in President Truman’s statement would mean the abandonment 
of the Chinese government and the handing-over of China to 
the Communists, or, as you implied, to Russia. ~ 


Mr. Situ: You do not? Then why are the Russians so keen 
about our doing it? 


Mr. Stein: I do not know whether the Russians are keen 
about it. I know that very many good Americans are equally 
keen about it and the fact that Mme Sun Yat-sen demands the 
withdrawal of American troops from her country is fully justified 
by the majority opinion of the Chinese. But this is not the point. 
The point is that, the moment Chiang is not certain that what- 
ever he is doing will get American support, he will be willing to 
compromise, as he was willing to compromise in January of this 
year. 


Mr. Smiru: Which he did—and the Communists destroyed 
the compromise and walked out on him. 


Mr. Stern: Excuse me. It was the other way around. Assured 
of American support, he broke one promise after the other, and, 
as I said before, there have never been any elections; there has 
been no freedom of speech; and the concentration camps are still 
running; and the latest development is a campaign of terror 
organized by the Kuomintang secret police, not so much against 
the Communists, who can fight back, but against those univer- 
sity professors in Kunming who belong to the Democratic 
League and who have the courage to speak up and who have 
been shot in the streets by Chiang’s secret police. 


Mr. MacNarr: As I understand it, although the figures are 
conflicting, there is at the present time a minimum of thirty 
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thousand American marines in China. Also, without confusing 
the issue by attempting to quote elaborate statistics, it is cer- 
tainly safe to say that the United States has been discussing the 
lending to China of an additional five hundred million dollars. 
It has already lent to China something like six hundred million 
dollars, exclusive of the aid given through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation work and also exclusive of the hand- 
ing-over to China, as a free gift, of vast quantities of military 
stores. 

I raise the question of whether that is not intervention. I also 
call your attention again to the fact that, with the abolition of 
extra-territoriality in China in January, 1943, China is from the 
point of view of international law and political science a sov- 
ereign state. In a case of that nature, has any government, 
whether the United States government or the British govern- 
ment or any other government, a right, moral or legal, to keep 
a large number of armed forces and to give food in great quanti- 
ties to one side in a civil war, whether it is the legally recognized 
national government or whether it is the not legally recognized 
government of the Chinese Communists? I think that the 
American people are deeply interested in this problem of inter- 
vention, and I believe that they do not realize that there is any 
actual intervention, quite regardless of the fine terms of interna- 
tional law. In fact, the United States is intervening in what in 
actuality is a Chinese civil war, to aid one side against another 
side. Does that seem logical to you? 


Mr. Smitu: It seems to me that there are two factors in it 
which you have overlooked. What we call “intervention” is not 
3 Extra-territoriality (an immunity from its general jurisdiction granted by 


one state to the representatives or subjects of another state within the territory 
of the first state) and extra-territorial rights in China were abandoned by the 


_ United States in a treaty signed January 11, 1943. These rights had been estab- 


~~ SL 


lished in 1906 by the creation of a United States Court of China which had 
jurisdiction over American nationals in all parts of China. The new treaty also 
abandoned rights under the “Boxer Protocol” of 1gor1. 
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necessarily a cuss word, MacNair. You know, we are in there at 
the invitation of the Chinese, for one thing. Those thirty thou- 
sand marines are not in there representing the United States; they 
are representing the United Nations to effectuate the terms of 
the surrender. 


Mr. MacNair: I wonder if the marines realize the great honor 
which has been bestowed upon them. 


Mr. Situ: Probably not. 


Mr. Stern: The American people, I believe, are interested 
only in one thing for the future from the political and economic 
points of view—and that is to have a strong China which is at 
the same time a China in sympathy with the United States. 


Mr. Smiru: I think that that is true. 


Mr. Srein: Within the past few months of intervention for 
the generally unpopular Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Chinese people have been turning more anti-American than they 
have ever been in their history. That is something from which 
the American people have something to learn. 


Mr. MacNair: That point is worth considering, especially 
in the light of what I might call “private”’ or “individual” infor- 
mation which I have recently received, to the effect that there is 
a dangerously growing antiforeign movement in China. In fact, 
my informant—whether he was well advised or not, I do not 
know—said, and he is a student of Chinese history and of the 
whole Far Eastern problem, that it seems to him that the situa- 
tion is dangerously like that in 1900 and that there is more even 
than a problem of a great antiforeign outburst. I do not know 
whether that is worth considering or not, but, Stein, how does it 
seem to you, as a student of Chinese Communism and one who 
has spent some time in Yenan? 


Mk. Sretn: I have spent time in the Nationalist areas as well 
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as in the Communist areas, and I have often thought of the eco- 
nomic side of the problem which interests me very much. I know 
that America in the future will have to look out for consider- 
able international trade and that China is one of the great poten- 
tial customers. But, from this point of view, I have found that 
the only Chinese group which is carrying out a policy which 
promises to lay the foundations for international trade on a large 
scale is the Communists. 


Mr. MacNarr: I have frequently thought of that. I often say 
to my students that one of the joys to me of the study of history 
is the tracing of irony in history. There is no better example of 
which I can think of the irony of history than the present situa- 
tion in China to which you have just referred and in which the 
American government, and the American people behind that 
government, find themselves backing a government which is al- 
most universally recognized at the moment as being in the con- 
trol, not of the whole Kuomintang or Nationalist party of China, 
but in the hands of a small minority of reactionaries who have 
been in power for a long time and who are now the unofficial, at 
least, allies of the United States, and of which the average Amer- 
ican could not approve; whereas, on the other side, you have the 
Chinese Communists who are pursuing a policy, as you just 
mentioned, Stein, which is that of helping the common people, 
the little man, so to speak—the little man in the country, the 
little man in the village. Here we find ourselves in the United 
States backing a government which is the legal government of 
China, the recognized government of China, which is not doing 
what the great majority of American people would believe to be 
desirable. We are sabotaging, if you please, to a certain extent at 
least, the work of the Communists, who are doing what, under 


ordinary circumstances, we feel should be done. Do you see any 
irony in that? 


Mr. Smitu: I see a lot of irony in it; and I also see an awful 
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lot of simplification, if you do not mind my saying so. This paint- 
ing in the Chinese picture of the Communists as all white and 
the Nationalist government as all black, I think, hardly cor- 
responds to all the facts in history. 


Mr. MacNarr: I think that Stein would criticize your color 
scheme there. He thinks that the Communists are being painted 
as all red, when, as a matter of fact, there is a good deal of 
white in them. 


Mr. Smirtu: I suspect that there is one bad element in the 
Communist aspect of the thing which we have not taken into 
consideration. I am perfectly willing to agree with Stein that 
all these economic reforms to which the Communist group is so 
much devoted in China are essential and good things, but un- 
fortunately, we cannot take these reforms of the Chinese Com- 
munists without also taking the political philosophy of the 
Chinese Communists—and the political philosophy of the Com- 
munists is the political philosophy of the Third Internationale. 


Mr. Stern: No, it is not. I deny that. 
Mr. Smitu: That is what they say. 


Mr. Stern: I do not know, but I have seen with my own eyes 
in the Communist area that they have been carrying out the 
reforms which Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese Re- 
public, had advocated and had demanded for many years in the 
past. These are the same policies which are on the statute books 
of the Kuomintang and have never been carried out—the same 
policies which every American businessman who is interested in 
the development of China considers as the essential and neces- 
sary ones. During my wartime experiences in Chungking, I defi- 
nitely found out that there are a very large number of extremely 
good men on the Nationalist government side. .... 


Mr. SmitH: Good! 
[15] 


Mr. STEIN: .... who wanted to carry out very much the 
same reforms, but who were prevented by terror of the secret 
police of Chiang Kai-shek’s right wing from doing anything and 
who were thus forced to be his yes-men, just as they are his yes- 
men today. I do not want to endanger any of those people, but 
I can tell you that a good number of those Nationalist govern- 
ment officials high up who are today defending Chiang Kai- 
shek’s policy of broken democratic policies are at heart good 
democrats who tremble in fear of the secret police and, therefore, 
do not say what they really think, just as they did not during the 
war. 


Mr. Smitu: I agree with you, but I am afraid that those good 
democrats would tremble from fear of a lot else when the Krem- 
lin started dictating the policy through the Communists. 


Mr. MacNarr: There you are touching a point that is ex- 
tremely fundamental as well as very interesting. 


Mr. Smirtu: And highly controversial. 


Mr. MacNarr: Yes, of course, everything about China is 
controversial. But it is something which tends to be overlooked. 
At the present time and for the last one hundred years there have 
been two basic approaches to the broad, over-all problem of 
China. One is the problem of the welfare of the Chinese people. 
What they need and the sacrifices that they have made in the 
recent war have called attention to that. The advances that have 
been made, whether you approve of them or whether you do 
not, have been made by the Communists of China, in the north- 
ern part of the country. This is one aspect of the question—that 
is, what the Chinese people need as a now sovereign people. 

The other aspect which has been implied thus far in this dis- 
cussion but has not been brought out clearly is that China (for 
the last one hundred years, and, I think, very little less at the 
present time) is a pawn in the great international game. The 
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United States government is friendly to China; the American 
people are friendly to China; but a lot of people, whether in this 
country or in England or elsewhere, are asking the question: 
How is this going to affect us; how is it affecting our business; 
what about the military situation? Suppose we are really enter- 
ing the stage of the third world war of the twentieth century. If 
there is an undeclared war, so to speak, now going on in China, 
in which China is the territory or the body, and the Russians 
and the Americans are carrying on a war, is that not a pretty 
tragic situation, to look at a population of four hundred million 
people from the point of view of how it is going to affect us 
Americans strategically and some of us American big business- 
men? 


You, Smith, as a correspondent and an editor of the New York 
Times, ought to have some fairly definite ideas on that subject. 


Mr. Smitu: The two things are completely and inextricably 
mingled. The idea of the welfare of the Chinese people cannot be 
‘put in a watertight compartment and divorced from the rela- 

tions of the Republic of China with the United States and with 
Russia. 


Mr. MacNair: It is better not to squeeze them out, don’t you 
think? 
| Mr. Smirn: Yes, it is better not to squeeze them out, but the 
two things have to be considered at the same time. It is my own 
personal feeling—my own conviction—that over the long run 
the welfare of the people of China will be better served if China 
Rises not become merely the pawn of the American and British 
: policy or the pawn of Russian policy. I do not think that the wel- 
fare of the people of China is going to be served by Russia’s 
lopping off the largest industrial area in the Far East—Man- 


churia. 
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Mr. Stein: Smith, I have come to the conviction that the 
Chinese people are able now to look after their own interests. 


Mr. Situ: I wish that that were true. 


Mr. Stein: They are able to give themselves the form of 
government which they need; and they can manage to carry on, 
if only there is no interference. We must be realistic. While we 
are talking here, thousands and thousands of Chinese people are 
dying every day. They are dying from bombs which are dropped 
from American lend-lease planes; they are dying from machine 
guns which have been delivered to Chiang Kai-shek for the war 
against the Japanese by America—machine guns and other 
equipment which he has kept in reserve all the time during the 
war for the eventual fight against the Communists, and not only 
against the Communists but against the democrats and against 
other nonparty people who hate his regime. 

This is a fact which we have to keep in mind. There is a 
matter of lives involved. It is not just a question of policy up in 
the sky. The fundamental thing, I believe, is that the National- 
ists have no other possibility of fighting it out than of fighting 
it out by means of war. They are afraid of fighting it out on a 
political level with the other parties, because they have nothing 
to offer them. But the Communists, for the first time in history, 
have given the Chinese people land reforms. They have reduced 
the land grants which tenants have to pay to their landlords 
from 60, 70, 80, or 90 per cent of the harvest to an average of 
about 373 per cent, as Dr. Sun Yat-sen demanded. If Chiang 
Kai-shek were to carry out his own promise of reducing the land 
grant to that extent, he would lose all his mass support, which 
is the support of the landlords; and, therefore, whether he 
promises to or not, he cannot carry out his promise. 


Mr. MacNarr: This raises the question of whether the 
American troops should be withdrawn from China and whether 
American financial aid should be withdrawn from China. 
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Mr. Stein: I really think that it is in the American interest to 
withdraw, because if America does not withdraw troops and 
does not withdraw unconditional support from Chiang Kai- 
shek, the effect will be to radicalize the so-called China Com- 
munist and to drive the whole nation out of anti-Americanism, 
‘out of what they call anti-imperialism, into the Russian camp, 
which, so far, they are not willing to join, because they do not 
want to be influenced and guided by any foreign party. They 
have had enough of that. 


Mr. Situ: I was very much interested in what Stein had to 
say about the personal appeal of the Chinese who were dying at 
the present time. But, after all, do you not think, Stein, that you 
gave us a little bit of a one-sided picture? I mean, you had the 
Chinese who were dying because of American lend-lease—and 
they are presumably Communists—and you had Chinese dying 
because of American machine-gun bullets—and they are pre- 
» sumably Communists. 


Mr. Srein: No, they are Kuomintang people, because the 
Communists have kept a lot of American lend-lease equipment 
and are fighting back with it. 


Mr. Smitu: You did not tell us about the Chinese who are 
dying because of Japanese arms turned over to them by the 
Russians in Manchuria. There is plenty of dying on both sides, 
and I think that we can leave out that pathetic argument at the 
moment and try to get at what this struggle of ideologies is that 
is so terribly important. The thing which concerns me most pro- 
-foundly here is the presumption that, once we withdraw from 
China, China will suddenly become just China, taking care of its 
own problems. If we withdraw from China now, we will create a 
vacuum in China, and you know who is going to step in. 


Mr. Stein: We can also go back, if and when the Russians go 
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in. I do not think that they will, because they know how much 
the Chinese hate any foreign interference. 


Mr. Smiru: Have you seen anybody going back after the 
Russians are once in? That has not been the ordinary means of 
procedure—and, frankly, I am worried about that particular 
thing. Do you not agree, MacNair? 


Mr. MacNarr: That may be true, but I do not think that it is 
the whole story. 

But one thing does come fairly clearly out of our discussion, 
and that is that there is a tendency to disagree between Smith 
and Stein and not to see eye to eye. There is also the aspect of 
the fundamental differences in the ideology of the two peoples. 
There is the vital question of American policies as enunciated, 
and of American action as it is being carried out. The matter is 
one of most intense confusion, and certainly we are not able to 
make very many recommendations. Nothing can be predicted 
within the predictable future. This, it seems, is at least in part 
the meaning of the present-day Chinese civil war. 


ia 
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What Do You Think? 


1. What is the significance of Mme Sun’s statement that, though un- 


declared, there is a civil war already going on in China? Can it be 
stopped? Upon what basis do you think a coalition government can 
be established? 


. Are we fighting a war with Russia in China? Is there a conflict of 


interest between Russia and the United States over the future of 
China? Can the United States rely on the Chiang government as a 
source of strength in case of war? Is there an ideological world con- 
flict in which China is caught in the middle? Is Russian or American 
policy on the offensive in China? 


. What would happen if the United States withdrew its troops and 


support of the present government in China? Have the actions of the 
United States in the last few months followed the policy outlined by 
President Truman last December? Discuss. 


. Do the reforms and the program of the Chinese Communists corre- 


spond to the economic and social reforms which most Americans 
would like to see accomplished in China? Do you agree with Profes- 
sor MacNair in the “irony” of a situation in which this country 1s 
supporting a government which does not follow through with the re- 
forms which most Americans support? 


. What are the differences between the Kuomintang group and the 


Yenan Communists? What is the program of each? Do you think 
that the United States can force Chiang to adopt reforms? If so, how? 
What are the essential points of the reform program of Sun Yat- 
sen? How can China’s basic economic and social problems be 
solved? 


. Who can speak for the Chinese people? Is China being used as a 


“pawn” in the balance-of-power system without regard for the 
wishes of the Chinese people? Is the Chinese conflict a hopeless one 
with no possibility of a way out? What are the alternatives? What do 
you think the United States should do? 
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